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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rudiments of National Knowledge, presented to 
the youth of the United States, and to enquir- 
ing foreigners. By a Citizen of Pennsylvania. 
12mo. pp. 380, E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 
1833. 

We regret that the author of this volume, 
who studiously conceals. himself, should have 
spent so much time to so little purpose. He 
tells us at the outset, that “ retaining very little 
recollection of the formal rules of grammar, 
partially studied in his youth, he does not pre- 
sume to claim exemption from occasional error, 
&c.” And twice informs us that he was in- 
disposed during the course of printing! Now 
this is exactly the kind of book-making for youth 
that is not wanted. Grammar is admitted to be 
very useful in this art, and the young should 
at least have good models; while “ enquiring 
foreigners” will look for good English. It is a 
misfortune to be sick—no body doubts that ; but 
people should never be indisposed when they 
are making books—alias they never should make 
books while under the doctor’s care. They can- 
not get about comfortably with an inkhorn and 
pen, while suffering from a painful affection, 
and are compelled to give hearsay information. 
It was no doubt on this account that the author 
of the * Rudiments” has informed us, that the 
water at the Fairmount works is delivered into 
large excavations, dug out by immense labour, 
upon the top of an eminence.” p. 324. If we 
are not mistaken the principal reservoirs are any 
thing but excavated. 

Probably the two following consecutive para- 
graphs were written, the one before, the other 
after an attack of fever; they amount to the 
same thing, and can in no other way be account- 
ed for. 

* The numerous, if not unnumbered tribes and 
nations, which, in those early days of our inter- 
course with them, were spread over the whole 


before the white population, and become ex- 
tinct.” 


If there is any difference between the natives 
above enumerated, itis a difference without a 
distinction. Those from the Atlantic shores to 
the Mississippi have disappeared while those 
along the sea coast, (query? the Atlantic Sea) 
have dwindled away, and become extinct. But 
we cannot dwell upon such matters. We search- 
ed in vain for a new idea, till we came to page 
244, where will be found chapter 39, headed, 
“ the Eagle map;’ soon we pounced upon the 
thing itself, and a very pretty map it is. But 
first let the author give his own history thereof. 
“ The first sudden i:apress of the form of the figure 
upon his attention, wes under acombination of pe- 
culiar circumstances. A map of the United States 
happened to hang upon the wall of his apartment, 
upon which a dim iamp light was reflected. The effect 
of the light, in the particular position in which it was 
accidentally placed, seemed, as reflected from the various 
colourings of the map, to cast a shade over the state of 
Maine, and to mark a kind of separation between it and 
the adjoining territory. ‘The close connection of this 
state, as, always, under a common view, necessarily 
combined with the great general ground plan of the 
Union, he conceives to be the principle reason why the 
notion of the figure has not before been apprehended. 

“On its first presentation, he was disposed to discard 
the idea, as merely a sportive play of the imagination, 
unworthy of notice. The figure, however, once im- 
pressed, could not be effaced from the imagination; but 
was ever afterward in view when his eye happened to 
glance on a map, till he was at length induced to 
give the subject a share of consideration, regarding its 
possible usfulness and moral bearing.” 


Here again we see the sick chamber. The 
dim night lamp, and the peculiar circumstances, 
shadow forth little else than a sleepless night, 
when the imagination could have free scope for 
“sportive play.” 

Boston is under the lower mandible ; Portland 
at the top of the upper (imaginary) beak. The 
eye, with a red iris, takes in Rutland and Wind- 
sor, Vermont. The breast isthe Atlantic coast, 
from which the Indians have disappeared and 
dwindled away. The legs are in Florida, and 
the claws are catching Green Turtles in the 
Tortugas. The wing coverts extend complacent- 


region, from the northern lakes to the Gulf of|ly to the Rocky mountains; they are fastened on 


Mexico, and from the Atlantic shores to the 
Mississippi, have with few exceptions disappear- 
ed.”’ 


at Lake Erie, and make a very respectable 
ornithological display. The tail and vent are 
properly suspended over the Mississippi, which 


‘* Many populous tribes, inhabiting along the|is appropriately discharging into the Gulf. The 


sea coast and tide waters, have dwindled away, 
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on the whole outline cinerous; claws greatly en- 
larged and hybrid. The species not figured by 
Audubon. 

To conclude the map—in the language of 
the author: 

“ The citizens of Maine, it is presumed, will not be 
offended at the impossibility of comprehending their de- 
partment in the Union, within the regular form of the 
figure, when we assign to it the appellation of the cap 
of liberty, attached to the eagle’s head. 

“Tt is contemplated to issue, simultaneously with the 
the present volume, proposals for publishing hy sub- 
scription, an eagle map of the United States, upon a 
large and liberal scale; to be executed by the ablest 
artists in a superior style; and intended to furnish an 
appropriate ornament, to décorate our halls of legisla- 
tion, judicature, literature, and science, with the library 
of the retired gentleman, the office of the lawyer, and 
the retreats of the farmer, manufacturer, and merchant. 
It is conceived that the ornament would be likely 
to be viewed with peculiar interest and gratification, 
because of the circumstance of containing, in correct 
proportion, a representation of our beloved country.” 

Some curious definitions will be found at the 
close of the volume; viz. 

“Attorney at Law, a lawyer qualified, and 
employed to manage suits before a court of ju- 
dicature.” 

We apprehend there are many with that 
honourable cognomen who are neither qualified 
nor employed! 

“Scire Facias. A writ embracing a complex 
state of law proceedings, beyond the purpose of 
the present chapter to explain!” 

In conclusion we wish it were in our power, 
particularly as it is a presentation copy, to re- 
commend the book; but as that cannot bey we 
can only commend the author to the earé of 
some of our good Philadelphia physicians, and 
wishing him better health, and spiriis for his 
next ride on the eagle’s back, take a respect- 
ful leave. 





Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of Lon- 
don. By Richard Rush, Envoy extraordi- 
nary, and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America, from 1817 to 1825. 
Octavo, pp. 460. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
1833.—Second notice. 

Having in our last given free scope to the 
feelings engendered by the perusal of Mr. 
Rush’s book, we cannot do better than to fur- 
nish some additional extracts. The author de- 
scribes well the growth and appearance of the 
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great Babel, which has been said to have “ gone 
out of town.” ‘The shops of the gold and silver- 
smiths, and the admirable system of civility in 
all the stores and warehouses, strike an Ameri- 
can forcibly. The purchaser is thanked with as 
much apparent sincerity for a penny expended 
in snuff, as if he had laid out a small ( American) 
fortune in splendid gewgaws. 


“I went to England again on a short visit in 1829. 
An interval of but four years had clapsed ; yet I was 
amazed at the increase of London. The Regent’s 
Park, which, when I first knew the west end of the 
town, disclosed nothing but Jawns and fields, was now 
a city. You saw long rows of lofty buildings, in their 
outward aspect magnificent. On this whole space, was 
set down a population of probably not less than fifty or 
sixty thousand souls. Another city hardly smaller, 
seemed to have sprung up in the neighbourhood of St. 
Pancreas’ church and the London University. Bel- 
grave square in an opposite region, broke upon me 
with like surprise. The road from Westminster bridge to 
Greenwich, exhibited for several miles compact ranges 
of new houses. Finchley common, desolate in 1819, 
was covered with neat cottages, and indeed villages. 
In whatever direction I went, indications were similar. 
I say nothing of Carlton terrace, for Carlton house 
was gone, or of the street, of two miles, from that point 
to Park Crescent, surpassing any other in London, or 
any that I saw in Europe. To make room for this new 
and spacious street, old ones had been pulled down, of 
which no vestige remained. [ could scarcely, but for 
the evidence of the senses, have believed it all. The 
historian of the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire remarks, that the description composed in the 
Theodosian age, of the many stately mansions in Rome, 
might almost excuse the exaggeration of the poet; 
that “ Rome contained a multitude of palaces. and that 
each palace was equal toa city.” Is the British me- 
tropolis advancing to that destiny ? Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and other provincial towns that I 
visited, appeared, on their smaller scales, to have in- 
creased as much. 

“ In the midst of it all, nearly every newspaper that I 
opened, rung the changes upon the distress and poverty, 
of England. Mr. Peel’s bill banishing bank notes under 
five pounds from circulation, had recently passed. 
There was great clamour. There is always clamour 
at something among this people. Prices had fallen. 
Trade was said to be irrecoverably ruined, through the 
over-production of goods, I have since seen the state 
of things at that epoch better described perhaps, as the 
result of an under-production of money. Workmen in 
many places were out of employ. There were said to 
be fourteen thousand of this description in Manchester. 
I saw portions of them walking along the streets. Most 
of them had struck for wages. I asked how they sub- 
sisted, when doing nothing. It was answered, that 
they had laid up funds by joint contributions among 
themselves whilst engaged in work. In no part of 
Liverpool, or its extensive environs, did [ see pauperism ; 
the paupers for that ontire district being kept within 
the limits of its poor house ; in which receptacle | was 
informed there were fifteen hundred. I passed through 
the vale of Cheshire; I saw in that fertile district, in 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, appearances of wide- 
spread prosperity, in the lands, houses, canals, roads, 
public works; domestic animals, people ; in every thing 
thatthe eye of the merely transient traveller took in.” 

+ * o*” - * * 

“ January T. Went through temple Bar into the city, 
in contradistinction to the west end of London, always 
called town. Passed along Fleet street, Ludgate-hill, 
St. Paul’s, Cheapside, the Poultry, Cornhill, and other 
streets in the direction of the tower. Saw the Bank, 
Royal Exchange, Lord Mayor’s house, Guildhall, Iudia 
house, the Excise buildings. If 1 looked with any feel- 
ing of wonder on the throngs at the west end, more 
cause is there for it here. The shops stand side by 
side, for entire miles, The accumulation of things is 
amazing. It would seem impossible that there can be 
purchasers for them all, until you consider what mul- 
titudes there are to buy ; then, you are disposed to ask 
how the buyers can all be supplied. In the middle of 
the streets, coal wagons and others as large, carts, 
trucks, vehicles of every sort loaded in every way, are 
passing. They are in two close lines, like great tides, 
going reverse ways, and reaching farther than the eye 
gan see. The horses come so near to the foot pave- 
ment which is crowded with people, thi ir hoof 
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and the great wheels of the wagons, are only a few 
inches from the people. In this manner the whole 
procession is in movement with its complicated noise. 
It confounds the senses to be among itall. You would 
anticipate constant accidents; yet they seldom happen. 
The fear of the law preserves order; moreover the 
universal sense of danger if order were violated, pre- 
vents its violation. I am assured that these streets 
present the same appearance every day in the year, 
except Sundays, when solitude reignsin them. I must 
notice as before the dress of the people. <A large pro- 
portion were of the working classes ; yet all were whole 
in their clothing. You could hardly see exceptions. 
All looked healthy; the more to be remarked in parts 
of the city where they live in perpetual crowds by day 
and sleep in confined places, and can only be accounted 
for by a healthy climate in combination with cleanli- 
ness. The custom house and black forest of ships be- 
low London bridge, I saw by a glimpse. That was 
enough to show, that the Thames was choked up with 
vessels and boats of every description, much after the 
manner that | beheld Cheapside and Fleet street to be 
choked with vehicles that move on land. 

“I went into two shops. 


of Rundel and Bridge, on Ludgate hill. 


of the Regent’s Park. This commences almost at 
the point where the buildings, which are lofty, end; so 
that you seem to step at once into the country. An air 
of gloom hangs over these streets, from the dark brick 
of which most of the houses are built, or which coal 
smoke gives them; the case I may add with nearly 
every part of London. This part is quite secluded, if 
so I may speak of a town district of mcre than a hun. 
dred thousand inhabitants. You hear little noise be- 
yond the rumble of equipages, beginning at two o’clock, 
abating in the evening, and returning at midnight. Its 
quietness and the number of ready furnished houses to 
be hired in it, are probably the inducements for its 
being much chosen by the foreign ambassadors for their 
residence. I found that the Russian, Austrian and 
French ambassadors, had here fixed their domicils, 
Every house has its area, enclosed with iron palisades 
topped with spikes, The front door steps are all of 
brown stone with iron railings, topped in the same 
manner; so that the eye traced in all directions long 
lines of bristling iron work. If you add, that on the 
broad pavements of flag you perhaps saw nobody before 
noon, unless a straggling servant in morning livery, or 


One, a silversmith’s ; that}a butcher’s boy with tray in hand issuing here and 
Outside it is} there from an area, you have the main external charac. 


plain; you might pass by without noticing it; but, on| teristics of this region when I first beheld it. There is 


entering, the articles of silver were piled in heaps, even 
on the floor. 


another town district a mile or two east, made up of 


Going further into the building, the| well built streets about Russel square and in that di- 


masses increased. In a room upstairs, there was part of| rection, that had an appearance somewhat similar. It 


a dinner service, in course of manufacture. The cost 


contained I was told another one hundred thousand in- 


of an entire service varied from thirty to fifty thou-|habitants, London dissected showing these various 
sand pounds sterling, according to the number of pieces}circles, The entire metropolis, says Gibbon in his 


and workmanship. Sometimes it was much higher. 
A candelabra for the middle of a table, had just been 
finished for a customer, at fifteen hundred pounds. A 
dress sword for another customer was shown. 
cost was four thousand guineas. 


snuff boxes, set with a profusion of diamonds. The 
proprietors were extremely civil; for I gave trouble 
only through curiosity. 
a few shillings, they return thanks ; if you do not in- 
cline to take it away yourself, they readily send it 
home, no matter to bow remote a part of the town. 
The other shop was Shepherd’s, for cut glass, near 
Charing Cross. There too I had civility from the pro- 
prietor. In place of speaking of his wares, I will relate 
what he said of the Emperor Alexander. His imperial 
majesty it seems, when on his visit to England with 
the allied sovereigns, honoured his shop with a call. 
Pleased with his articles beyond any of the kind he 
had seen in Europe, he gave an order for a magnificent 
list for one of his palaces. 
Petersburg. 


If you purchase but a pin for} had an air of comfort. 


memoirs, is ‘ an astonishing and perpetual spectacle to 
the curious eye; each taste, each sense may be gratified 
by the variety of objects which will occur in the long 


The} circuit of a morning walk.’ 
Other specimens of 
luxury might be mentioned, including ambassador’s| aspect, I must notice the complexion within. 


“Of the part I have been describing in its external 
A great 
number of the houses were to let, and I went through 
them. From the basement to the attics every thing 
The supply of furniture was 
full, and more or less costly, according to the rent. 
The staircases were of white stone. The windows 
and beds in servants’ rooms, had curtains. No floor 
or passage was without carpeting. In many instances, 
libraries made part of the furniture—a beautiful part. 
The rents varied from four hundred to a thousand 
guineas ayear. In some of the squares of the west 
end, I learned that the rent of a furnished house was 
as high as sixty and eighty guineas a week. Houses 
of the first class with the abundant and sumptuous 
furniture to suit, are not to be hired at all. These, be- 


The pieces arrived in St./longing to the nobility or other opulent proprietors, 
Immediately a ukase issued, prohibiting} are left in the care of servants when the owners are 


the future importation of cut glass into Russia. Whether|away. The house I took was in Baker street, at four 
the emperor most desired to encourage the home manu-| hundred and fifty guineas a year. The policy of my 


facture of so beautiful a ware, or enhance the gratifica- 


government being to give to its public servants small 


tion of his imperial taste by keeping it exclusive, were| salaries, the latter act but in unison with this policy in 


questions that I had no right to propound. 


having their establishmeat small, It is not for those 


“Of all the sights, the one in the middle of the} honoured by being selected to serve the re public abroad, 


streets spoke to me most of causes and effects. Being} to complain. 


Nor, with the English, do I believe that 


afterwards in Paris, | saw more of architectural beauty,| the consideration attaching to foreign ministers, is de- 


at first; more of brilliancy. The Boulevards, the 


pendent upon the salaries they receive.-However large 


Palais Royal, the Rue Rivoli which looked into the} these may be, and sometimes are, in the persons of the 


Tuileries through golden tipped palisades, and a few 
other places, were not to be matched by any thing I 
saw in London. But their compass was small, and 
svon exhausted. The space between Northumberland 


representatives of the imperial and royal governments 
of Europe, they are still so mach below the wealth of 
the home circles in London, as to be no distinction, 
supposing distinction to be sought on that ground. 


house and Bishopsgate disclosed more of transporta-|'The surpassing incomes in the home circles and habit 


tion, more of the operations that proclaim circulation 
of capital, more of all that laid at the root#of commerce 


of expenditure, with the ample accommodations by 
which the many who possess them live surrounded, 


at home and throughout the world, more of all that] incline their possessors to regard such official strangers, 


went to the prolific sources of riches and power, than 
I was able to discover in going about Paris, again and 
again, in every direction. 


as objects, rather than agents, of hospitality. It may 
be otherwise in capitals on the continent, but this is the 


1 am aware how much| general relationship which the diplomatic corps holds 


larger London is, than Paris : but the bustle of business}to seciety in London; the result of its own state of 


seemed to abound in the English metropolis in a pro- 


portion tenfold greater than its superiur size. 
* Junuary 19. I have taken a house, 


the latter called by some, probably from its having been 
an open road within their recollection. Now, it is a 


It is situated 
in Marylebone parish, north of Oxford road, as I hear 


manners as well as its riches.” 

The following account may surprise some of 
our readers. ‘I'he freedom of election is re- 
markable :— 

“The general election for a new house of commons 


street, fully built up, and among the longest and widest| being in progress, and the hustings at Coveat Garden 


in London. 
ent from any [ have hitherto seen. 
generally regular, but with same handsome deviations. 
All are of good width; some a hundred feet and more. 
Many of them, as Harley street, Wimpole street, Baker 
street, Devonshire place, Portland place, and others, 
present long ranges of houses so buill as to give them 
a metropolitan aspect. Through some of the streets, 
ou lool hrough a vista, into th t scene 
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North of it, lies a part of the town differ-} open, I said, when about to leave Lord Castlereagh, 
The streets are|that [ intended to go there. If 


you ean wait a few 
minutes, said his lordship, I will go with you; I waat 
to vote. I replied, that I should be happy to-go under 
such auspices. You might have better, he remarked. 
At this moment Sir William Scott was announced, and 
I took my leave, finding my own way to the hustings. 
They gave a repulsive picture of an English election. 
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Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Mr. 
Haunt on the other side. The first was not only hissed 
and hooted in the most violent manner by the populace, 
but on a former day had been wounded by missiles. 
He appeared with his arm tied up, and a bandage over 
his eye. I was glad to get away from such a scene of 
tumult. In a little while Lord Castlereagh arrived. 
His remark was prophetic ; for he was literally mobbed. 
Having given his vote for Sir Murray Maxwell, viva 
voce, as the English custom is, he was recognised, and 
four or five hundred of the people under the opposite 
banners, pursued him. He took refuge in a shop in 
Leicester square, where he was obliged to escape by a 
back way, until finally he found shelter in the admi- 
ralty. If the ministerial candidate and his supporters 
were thus roughly treated, they bore it with the 
greatest composure. The former on re-appearing after 
his wounds, again mounted the hustings to make a 
speech. L[eing told that pains would be taken to 
discover and punish the authors of the outrage, he 
forbade all enquiry, saying he had no doubt they acted 
thoughtlessly, without any intention of hurting him; 
a stroke of policy that brought him fresh votes. As to 
Lord Castlereagh, I was informed, that, on reaching 
the admiralty, he turned round and with cool com- 
plaisance thanked his pursuers, then close upon him, 
for their escort, saying that he would not trouble them 


to accompany him farther; which drew huzzas also in served in manuscript, as a legacy to a mother- 


his favour.” 


We had designed some further extracts for will win its way to favour; we are inclined to 
to-day, but other matters requiring attention think mS ery Sapetree ee the former fry of ** Own 
have compelled us to stop for the present. We Books,” which have been deluging the land. A 
cannot avoid, however, again commending this more valuable present for a daughter of fifteen 
production—it is far—very far superior in point|% eighteen years, could scarcely be selected ; it 
of gentlemanly feeling to any of the books of| VoUld be more serviceable to her than all the an- 


recent British tourists who have visited America; 


the model now comes from this side of the water, 


and ‘Trollope, Fidler, Fearon and Co, may 
well blush at the contrast. Who reads an 
American book? has ceased to be a question. 
We are likely to become the greatest book- 


meking nation in Christendom, as a proof of} public ought to appreciate at their worth, such 


which we have already supplied Europe with 
much of her late pupular literature. ‘The pub- 
lishers of London begin to louk anxiously for the 
arrival of the American packets, to catch a 
new work for the insatiable press; the two 
countries read the same books, and it is a pos- 
sible fact that the daughter may soon outstrip 
the mother in the manufacture of the better 


f material. Tourists and reviewers may play off|literally copied from the London newspapers. The 


“ the paper pellets of the brain,’’ but the natural 
confederacy of intelligence and independence 
emanates from Rewer too firm to be shaken 
by this paltry warfare. The publication of such 
books as Mr. Rush’s confers a positive benefit 
by eradicating the absurd notions which have 
been enforced by the hack-writers of Lon- 
don, who in their novels have done more to 
throw a slur on the character of their own 
population, than all their tourists on ours. The 
ex-minister has set us right on some inter- 
esting topics—let them look on us through as 
fair a medium, and we shall have no more war 
of empty words. 





A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature; 
or, hints of ndiucement to the study of natural 
productions and appearances, in their con- 
nections and relations. By Robert Mudie, 
author of the British Naturalist. Harpers’ 
Family Library, vol. 57. pp. 343. 


This is an excellent treatise, by an author we 
have been long familiar with. It embraces a 
great variety of topics calculated to interest those 
pursuing natural science. But we doubt whe- 
ther it can be extremely “popular,” in its pre- 
Sent dress; the wood cuts are any thing but 
tolerable, and might have been better executed 

a stump with a blacking brush. At page 45, 





erroneously referred to as on p. 46, there is a dunn tha thas tb theo 
: ave his time all to himself.” 

Me eee eee ee tial oat hich isl Mt Aicken, the able editor of the early parts of 

the head and which is the tail. 


“There is 





less child, but is now happily made public. It 


nuals of the last ten years. 





Beauties of the press. Willit be believed that 
the two following paragraphs appeared in the 
same daily paper editorially on the same day? 
Strange and monstrous as it is, it is a fact ; the 


weak and absurd notices; let them speak for 
themselves : 


“ Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have published a 
new novel called Godolphin; not very edifying in its 
tendency, but not likely to do mischief in this country. 
The principal characters are skilfully drawn; but 
painted in exaggerated colours. Among them is in- 
troduced—in the second volume—the late Lord Dudley, 
of whom the author relates several anecdotes almost 


author’s language is generally vigorous, sometimes ele- 
gant, and now and then eloquent. He may be sup- 
posed tu be a man gifted with a more than ordinary 
share of genius, but without industry or principle, dis- 
appointed in attempting to make himself eminent 
among fashionables and politicians.” 

“ Godolphin is the name of a novel in two volumes, 
just published by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
We have found time only to read one or two chapters 
in different parts of the work. They are we!l written, 
scenes of deep interest represented, and various pas- 
sions depicted with a master hand. These taken in 
connection with theregular plot of the work, must con- 
stitute a novel of no ordinary character.” 


—— 
VARIETIES. 


The first appearance of Philadelphia was highly re- 
spectable. The straight and clean streets—the houses 
of goodly exterior, many of them with marble steps 
and rails with plated knobs—(’) the excellent taste 
with which the ladies were dressed, without the varied 
colours of the New York fair; aud the quiet and or- 
derly demeanour of the lower orders, gave me a very 
favourable impression of the city and people. I con- 
fess I was surprised to see the luxurious living, and the 
expensive furniture of the best classes in Philadelphia. 
I thought that a quaker simplicity would have pre- 
vailed ; but in their lofty rooms the eye was feasted 
with silken curtains and velvet-covered chairs, gilded 
walls and ceilings, mirrors and pictures in costly frames, 
and at supper in particular, the viands were delicious 
and the wines unexceptionable: I make honourable 
mention of a boned turkey covered with jelly, as an ex- 





True Remark—* It is a sort of eternity for a man to 


Constable’s Miscellany, and a literary man of great 


It looks like an assiduity and intelligence, has sunk under the toil oF pre. 
old cannon bent with age! After the Boston|carious and life-consuming authorship at Edinburgh. 
editions we may perhaps be fastidious, but it} Selections from the German, §c.—Life is a flower- 
must be admitted that the present publication is garden, in which new blossoms are ever opening as fast 
unworthy of the arts in America. 
not one wood cut in the book for which any man! experience; the second to consid 
living, would give the one hundredth fraction of| as that of all_—Menzel. 

The time has gone by when such 
things could be overlooked. 


as others fade.— Witschel. 
The first fault man commits is to take theories for 
his own experience 





Where children are, is a golden age.—Novales. 

Between congenial minds, dissersions are most pain- 
ful, as discords are the harsher the nearer they approach 
to concord.—Jean Paul. 


’ ‘ : . Anger wishes the human race had but one neck, 
frente wa pict “ ome —" love but one heart, grief two tears, and pride two 
, . . a 
ton, Lilly, Wait & Co. 
It is one part of our duty, and certainly affords|'"g admiration and veneration, the oftener and more 
us pleasure to point out the good books of the constantly they occupy my thoughts—the starry hea- 
We call a book good which is good of its 
kind—the Daughter’s Own Book is good among| misanthropy, a prolonged snicide.—Schiller. 
It was originally designed to be pre- Sententious Criticism.——-The following satirical sum- 


bended knees.— Ibid. 
Two things fill my mind with ever new and increas- 


vens above me, and the moral law within me.—Kant. 
Forgiveness is the finding again of something lost ; 


mary of the moral merits of some of the standard no- 
vels, is from a new magazine which has just been at- 
tempted by two of the sons of William Cobbett : 

“Would you seduce a wife? Falkland shall teach 
you to do it with gravity and dignity. Would you 
murder? Eugene Aram shall show you its necessity 
for the public advantage. Would you rob? Paul Clif- 
ford shall convince you of the injustice of security, and 
of the abominableness of the safety of a purse on a 
moonlight night. Would you eat? Turn with Harry 
Bertram and Dandy Dinmont to the round of beef. 
Would you drink? Friar Tuck is the jolliest of com- 
panions. Would you dance, dress and drawl? Pelham 
shall take you into tuition. Would you lie, fawn, and 
flatter? Andrew Wylie shall instruct you to crawl up- 
ward, without the slime betraying your path. Would 
you yawn, doze, sleep or dream? Cloudesley shall do 
it for you, for the space of the first volume.” 
Princeton College.—The friends of American litera- 
ture will be gratified to learn that this institution is in 
a flourishing condition, and that in consequence of the 
continued increase of students, the trustees are engaged 
in erecting another college edifice, 112 feet in length, 
and 36 feet in width, four stories high; to contain thirty- 
two rooms, with a bed-room attached to each. 

The committee selected by the American Pence So- 
ciety for deciding upon the candidates forthe premium 
ot $600, offered for the best essay on the subject of a 
Congress of Nations, to settle national differences, have 
made a report, but no decisi They r 

division of the prize among five of the essays, of nearly 
equal merit—all of them to be published in furtherance 
of the views of the Society. The society have declined 
accepting the award, chiefly on the ground that the 
publication of such a number would be too expensive, 
and they have accordingly requested another trial for an 
increased premium of $1000. says are not to ex- 
ceed 160 octavo pages, and must be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Society at New York. 

Bibliopolic Honour-—Hia Majesty has, it is announced, 
been graciously pleased to appoint Mr. Richard Bentley, 
of New Burlington street, his Publisher in Ordinary. 
The Ancient Purple Colour—B. Bizio, who has, for 
several years past, been employed in chemical experi- 
ments to restore the ancient purple in all its original 
excellency, has lately published a small work, called 
La Porpora rivocata entro i confini del Rosso ; in which 
he endeavours to prove, that the name of purple was 
applied by the ancients only to the red colour in its va- 
rious gradations, The illustrations of Virgil’s Georgics 
by the late German poet Voss confirm this hypothesis.’ 
In an advertisement of the Court Magazine, Mrs. 
Trollope is classed with “the most distinguished writers” 
in the following order: Lady Morpeth; Mrs. Trollope; 
Mrs. Hemans; W. Roscoe, .; Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
&c. &c.”” Our female bazaarist has certainly “ distin- 
guished” herself; such are the rewards of notoriety ! 
Adam Smith made a remark which is common to 
men of letters—that “ of all the amusements of old age, 
the most grateful and soothing is a renewal of ac- 
quaintance with the favourite studies and favourite 
authors in youth.” This shows the expediency of 
having, in youth, favourite studies and favourite au- 
thors. 








cellent standing dish last year. 
Cast. y hee? hee Transatlantic Sketches. 


A penny national Bible is among the novelties pro- 


duced hy ecamnetitian in Tandan 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The following work was announced in London on 
the first of June. Mr. Cresson is known to many Phi- 
ladelphians ; “ Liberia ; or, the Early History and Signal 
Preservation of the American Colony of Free Negroes. 
By Wm. Innes, Minister of the Gospel. With a copious 
Appendix, from materials furnished by Elliott Cres- 
son, Esq.” 

Thomas Dick, L. L. D. author of the Christian Phi- 
losopher, the Philosophy of a Future State, of Religion, 
&c. has a work nearly ready * On the Improvement of 
Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge; or, an Iilus- 
tration of the Advantages which would result from a 
more general dissemination of rational and scientific 
informatien among all ranks; illustrated with En- 
gravings.” 

The popular author of Sayings and Doings, has in 
press, * The Parson’s Daughter,” in three vols. 

Narrative of Voyages undertaken to explore the 
Shores of Africa and Arabia, and Madagascar. Per- 
formed in H. M. 8. Leven and Baracouta, from 1822 
to 1881. By Capt. W. F. W. Owen, R. N. By com- 
mand of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
in 2 vols. with numerous plates, is soon to be published 
by Mr. Bentley, successor of Colborn. 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
man’s Catalogue of Second-hand Books for 1833. 

A Tale, understood to be from the pen of Miss Knight, 
author of “ Dinarbas,” is just ready for publication, en- 
titled Sir Guy de Lusignan. 

The National Gallery of Painting and Sculpture, in 
monthly numbers, and in the best style of outline en- 
graving on steel. 

Delaware; or, the Ruined Family: a Tale, in 3 vols. 
is printing for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whitta- 
ker & Co. London. 

The Report in full from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, on the Extinction of Slaver 
throughout the British Dominions. 1 vol. 8vo. p. 584, 
closely printed. 

Characteristics of Goethe, from the German of Falk, 
Von Muller, &c., with notes original and translated, 
illustrative of German literature, by the translator of 
Prince Puckler Muskau’s Tour. 

Turkey and its Resources, by David Urquhart, Esq. 

The Harpers have at length announced the con- 
cluding volumes of Cunningham's lives of Painters and 
Sculptors. Also for the Family Library, James’s His- 
tory of Charlemagne ; an excellent work.—Abercrombie 
on the Philosophy of the Moral Feelings—Russell’s 
Life of Oliver Cromwell.—Russell’s Nubia and Abys- 
sinia.—Rodding’s Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea.— 
Tytler’s Lives of Scottish worthies. 

Peter Hill of New York has publishe?’, The Life and 
Adventures of Dr. Dedimus Duckworth, A. A. Q.; to 
which is added the History of a Steam Doctor. 2 vols. 
12mo. By the authorof a Yankee among the Nullifiers. 

The same publisher has in press, Alphabet of Botany, 
for the use of beginners, by James Rennie, M. A. Pro- 
fessor of Theology, King’s College, London. Revised 
and corrected for the use of American Schools, by A. 
Clark, Principal of the Female Department of Me- 
chanic’s School, N. ¥.—An Encyclopedia of Useful 
Knowledge, in one thick royal 8vo. volume, by Rev. J. 
L. Blake.—Meadows’ French and English Pronouncing 
Dictionary, with a selection of Idiomatic Phrases, by 
George Folsom, A. M. 

“ A Treatise on Roads, in which the right Principles 
to be followed are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications and Contracts, made use of by 
Thomas Telford, Esq., on the Holyhead Road.” By Sir 
Henry Parnell, Bart. 1 vol. 8vo. with plates. 

Mr. Pettigrew is preparing for publication a com- 
plete and entire History of Mummies of men and other 
animals, both natural and artificial, from the earliest 
period to the present time, including the various pro- 
cesses of embalming adopted by the ancients. He will 
also give an account of the various idols, emblems, 
coins, inscriptions and papyri, that have been found 
enclosed in Mummies. The whole will be illustrated 
by numerous plates, representing Mummies of all kinds 
in their several states and conditions. 

Mr. J. G. Lockhart is, we understand, writing a Life 
of Crabbe, the rural poet, founded on the most inter- 
esting materials relating to his early life, contributed 
by his son. This Life is to precede a new edition, with 
illustrations of the poet’s works, upon the same plan as 
the poems and prose of Lord Byron, which are now 
maity brought to a close. 
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New American Pubdlications. 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, edited by 
Doctor Hays. Lilly Wait, & Co. have in press Dr, Cop- 
land’s Dictionary of Medicine, an admirable work, 
which will be published entire for five dollars. 

The Harpers, have just republished, in a thin duode- 
cimo, from the London edition, “ Observations on the 
Profussions, Literature, Manners, and Emigration in 
the United States and Canada, made during a resi- 
dence there in 1832. By the Rev. Isaac Fidler, for a 
short time Missionary of Thornhill on Yonge street 
near York, Uppez Canada.” It is a work to which we 
are surprised any publisher would be willing to put his 
name. We shall exhibit specimens of its monstrous 
absurdities next week. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. Vol. II—No. 6. 

Mr. Nourse of Washington has published, in a neat 
volume, “A Fae Simile of Washington’s Accounts.” 
Washington received no compensation for his services 
as Commander-in-Chief during the revolutionary war. 
He kept in his own hand writing, a minute account of 
his expenses, which were submitted to Congress and 
allowed. It is a fac simtle of this original document, 
which is so exactly imitated as not to be distinguished 
from manuscript, that Mr. Nourse presents to the public. 

A new edition of Lempiere’s Classical Dictionary, by 
Professor Anthon, much improved. 

Example, or Family Scenes. 

The Whigs of Scotland, or the Last of the Stuarts; 
an historical romance of the Scottish Persecution, in 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Reverses ; or Memoirs of the Fairfax Family, in 
2 vols. 12mo. is in press in this city. Also, Service 
Afloat, and Silvio Pellico’s imprisonment in an Italian 
dungeon. 

Kidd on the Physical Condition of Man, being part 
second of the Bridgewater Treatises. 

Vol. 1V. of Bonaparte’s Ornithology. 

John Hopkins’s Notices of Political Economy. 

Messrs. French & Perkins have for sale, the following 
New Religious Works :—Fuller’s Complete Works, 2 
vols. 8vo., new edition.—The Life of the Rev. T. T. 
Thomason, M. D., late Chaplain to the Hon East India 
Company, by the Rev. J. Sargeant, M. A.—The Hap. 
piness of the Blessed, considered as to the particulars 
of their slate, their recognition of each other, and its 
difference of degrees, musings on the Church and her 
services, by Richard Mant, D. D., Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor.—History of Jacob, for children and youth; 
designed ulso as an aid to familiar Bible exposition in 
families, Sanday Schools and Bible Classes, by the Rev. 
T. H. Gallaudet.—The Mother at Home, or the princi- 
ples of Maternal Duty familiarly illustrated, by John 
S.C. Ebbott, pastor of the Calvinist Church, Worces- 
tor._-Memoir of Julius Charles Rieu, from the French 
of Frederick Monod, Jr. with introductory remarks, by 
the Rev. A. Alexander, D. D.—Memoir and Select Re- 
mains of William C. Bushmell. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear sir—I was gratified to observe you were willing 
to devote a sinall space to contributions on natural his. 
tory. Permit me to abridge from Loudon’s invaluable 
Magazine a short anecdote from one of the contributors, 
who says that from early youth he recollects a titmouse 
has annually built in his pump! The nest is placed just 
under the top of the handle, where that lever bends, and 
is joined to the piston by a swivel. The only entrance 
the bird has is close over the handle, where the slit runs 
a little higher, to allow it to rise above its fulcrum, 
This pump is used every hour; and is always accom- 
panied with much noise, and violent agitation; yet the 
bird sits on, quiet and unmolested. If the handle be 
lifted up, and she is peeped at longer than she likes, 
she merely puffs, blows and snorts at the curious in- 
truder. The quantity of moss carried into this uneasy 
receptacle would twice fill the crown of a man’s hat; 
and on one side, to prevent any of it falling into the tube 
or bucket, she exerts an act of reason, by placing small 
sticks or props; a material this bird never uses in her 
regular architecture. When the young are hatched, 
the parents feed them constantly, entering through the 


indiscretion, one or more will sometimes crawl to the 
edge, and fall on the surface of-the water, and so get 
ejected through the spout!! 


If every one would describe the curious facts which 
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d valuable information.— E. 


small aperture; as the callow brood come to days of 


come under their immediate notice, we should have a 
of curi : 


Our friend in New York is informed that the an. 
nouncement in the Commercial Advertiser had not es. 
caped our notice. The editor of that generally correct 
print, probably had it from such undeniable authority 
as the following:—** Why, Mr. So-and-so told me, who 
heard from Mr. Such-a-one, who had it from Mr. 
What’s-his-name, who said it came from What-d’ye- 
call-him, who repeated it after Mr. Thingumbob, who 
saw it in Mr. I-don’t-know-who’s letter.” The asser- 
tion would not have been hazarded in Philadelphia, 
and is most unequivocally without the slightest founda- 

ion. 

Mr. Elliott’s North of Europe will be read with in- 
terest by all who appreciate good writing, and valuable 
information. It occupies about six pages of the en- 
suing number of the “ Library,” and will be followed 
by an admirable review of Silvio Pellico’s narrative of 
his imprisonment; Madame Dard’s account of the 
shipwreck of the Medusa, with the sufferings of the 
Picard family on the coast of Africa; translated from 
the French, and never published in America, is in pro- 
gress, 

Those who wish their volumes of the Library neatly 
bound can have them attended to by leaving the num- 
bers at this publication office. 


The second number of the Bibliothéque Francaise is 
unavoidably delayed a few days, owing to the tempo- 
rary absence of the proprietor. 

The Tales of Romance noticed two weeks since were 
delayed at the binders. It appears we received an 
early copy. 


—>— 


LONDON BOOKS. 

The following London books, among others recently 
received, are for sale by the subscriber :— 

The Port Admiral, a novel, by the author of Caven- 
dish. 

Travels of an Irish gentleman in search of religion, 
by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

The Tyrol, with a glance at Bavaria, by Henry D. 
Inglis, author of Spain in 1830, 


The Stolen Child, by Galt, being the 4th volume of 
tho Library of Romance. 


Six Weeks on the Loire, with a peep at La Vendee, 
with plates. 


on Tales, by the author of IIungarian Tales, 3 
vols. 


Silvio Pellico’s Narrative of his imprisonment. 
Mary of Burgundy, a novel in 3 vols. 
Fidler’s United States, &c. &c. 

A. WALDIE. 





La Bibliotheque Francaise. 
ROSPECTUS.—The very general approval bestowed 


by the public on the “ Select Circulating Library,” has in- 
duced the subscriber, ai the suggestion of numerous ladies and 
gentlemen, to publish a periodical in the French language on a 
similar plan. 

The French tongue has b an p le requisite ina 
genteel education, and is the most practically useful of any language 
beyond the vernacular. Above all others, it may be called the 
language of nations—spoken and read by the literary and the edu- 
cated in every country, and forming the general medium of inter- 
course between traveliers throughout the civilised world. 

In prosecuting the study of this language in this country, there 
has hitherto been a serious desideratum. When the student gets 
through his elementary books, he wants something piquant to sti- 
mulaie his onward progress; of this he has hitherto been deprived, 
and in consequence, his previous studies have been rendered in a 
great measure nugatory. ‘I'he object of this publication is to fill 
this void, and disseminate, in a cheap and respectable form, the 
polite literature of the -Parisian press. The re ublication in this 
mode will in ashort time furnish a collection of works, valuable for 
present use and future recurrence, and adapted alike to the wants of 
the tyro and the taste of the adept in the language, at a rate far be- 
iow the cheapest buokseller's price. 

The editorial deparument will be under the control of gentlemen 
familiarly conversant with French literature, and who will exer- 
cise the most critical judgment in the selection of books. 

The number just published shows the size of the and 
the type, and the quality of the paper; and each number will be 
stitched in a handsome cover. 

ADAM WALDIB, 


No. 6, North Eighth street, Philadelphia. 


TERMS.—La Bibliotheque Francaise is published three times 
a month, making thirty-six livraisons every year, each | 1s0 
containing sixteen pages imperial octavo, two columns on a page. 
The price is five dollars a year, payable in adyance; or sit 
dollars at the end of the year. Remittances of five dollars or 
the proprietor, if made 
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